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II. — The Decay of Nationalism under the Roman Empire'^ 
By Professor CLIFFORD H. MOORE 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
I 

Many will doubtless feel that the proper treatment of my 
subject should be as short as that famous chapter on Snakes 
in Iceland, which Dr. Johnson knew by heart; for, strictly 
speaking, there was nothing in antiquity which corresponds 
exactly to the nationalism of our own day. The present con- 
sciousness of a common civilization, based on a common lan- 
guage, and on common interests, economic and political, which 
is possessed to-day by large groups of men, each of which 
wills to maintain itself as a unit distinct from all others,^ has 
developed largely since the French Revolution, and is, there- 
fore, a growth of the nineteenth century. Yet the term 
' nationalism,' in a limited sense, may properly be applied to 
antiquity. The units within which community feeling existed 
were smaller and of a somewhat different character than to- 
day ; but that a sentiment comparable to the modern national 
spirit was to be found at times in certain ancient units cannot 
be denied. I propose, therefore, to invite your attention to 
the brief consideration of some familiar facts bearing on the 
question of nationalism under the Roman Empire.^ 

In much of the Mediterranean area, especially in Italy 
and in Greek communities, the national unit was the city — 
Athens, Rhodes, Rome, etc. A like condition existed in large 
measure among the native peoples of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Arabia, and parts of Africa ; yet in Africa, Arabia, Cyrenalca, 

1 Read at a joint meeting of the American Historical Association, the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, and the American Philological Association. 

2 On nationality Eduard Meyer makes some important observations in his 
article, "Zur Theorie und Methodilc der Gt&r^xch.t^" KUine Schriften (Halle, 
1910), 37 ff. 

' Since the facts which I have tried to interpret are familiar to students of 
ancient history, I have thought it unnecessary to weigh down the printed page 
with a ballast of ' learned ' footnotes. 
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and the Mauretanias there were many tribes which had not 
adopted civic institutions. In the Iberian peninsula, the 
Gauls, and the Germanies, the unit was the tribe, whatever 
its internal organization. Yet naturally the peoples of an- 
tiquity were conscious of larger unities based on race and 
language. The Greeks of the historical period had a national 
sense which set them apart from all other peoples — the bar- 
barians ; the Romans and their Latin allies possessed a com- 
munity consciousness, especially during their conquests ; and 
on a few occasions the Celts were united in feeling against 
the Romans or the Germans. But such consciousness never 
developed into a genuine national spirit, although at times, 
under extraordinary stress, something like nationalism was 
for brief periods conceived by portions of the stocks I have 
named. So in the Persian wars, a few states of Greece were 
moved by their common peril to think and to act together, 
although their unity was uncertain and not attained without 
clever diplomacy. In Athens, during the period of her do- 
minion following the Persian wars, there was a national sense, 
of which Pericles' Funeral Oration is the highest expression. 
The Athenian nationalism of that time was never surpassed 
in any ancient state ; yet it was nationalism within a very 
small area. Again, whatever political dreams Alcibiades and 
the imperialistic party in Athens may have had, their thoughts 
were of Athenian domination rather than of a unified Greece. 
In fact, apart from the Macedonian kings, Philip and Alex- 
ander, no Greek seems to have conceived of a Greek nation 
in quite the same degree as Isocrates ; but he had no large 
following. The leagues and amphictyonies of Greece and 
Italy failed for the most part to develop any vigorous com- 
munity spirit. It is true that the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues of the Hellenistic period employed the important 
principle of federation, and so established an organization 
which might have grown into a nation, if they could have 
overcome the particularistic tendencies of their members ; 
but this they were unable to accomplish, and the leagues dis- 
integrated before forces stronger than themselves. In the 
West, there were religious unions among the Celts and other 
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peoples, but these also failed to become nations or to stimu- 
late national feeling to any high degree. It remains true, 
therefore, that the centre of nationalism, in the sense in 
which we use the term with reference to antiquity, remained 
the city-state in Italy, Greece, and the lands bordering the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the tribe among the Iberian, Celtic, 
and Germanic peoples. In the East the loss of political 
activity under Alexander and his successors, and the eco- 
nomic decay, especially under Roman rule, did much to 
diminish such nationalism as existed before the beginning 
of the Roman Empire. In the West the state of civilization 
among the tribal units was inferior to that of Italy or of the 
eastern half of the Mediterranean area, so that the tribes 
naturally lacked political and social stability. 

II 

We may now properly ask what were the reasons for the 
decay of the national sense among Rome's subjects. The 
first cause was obviously Roman conquest, which brought a 
loss of independence to the city-state or tribe and diminished 
local political power, in spite of the Roman practice of allow- 
ing a large degree of local autonomy. Within the communi- 
ties themselves local eminence was diminished, so that the 
cities or tribes lacked leaders to foster a national conscious- 
ness. 

Furthermore, the form of government imposed tended to 
diminish community feeling. By the organization of the 
provinces the local units were absorbed in the larger struc- 
ture, the area of which was determined by geographical fac- 
tors and by the political interests of the conqueror, with little 
regard for the natural bonds which united the several parts 
of the province. For purposes of taxation minor divisions 
were established, usually grouped about cities or based on 
the ancient tribal divisions. So, for example, in the three 
Gauls, where, according to Plutarch, Caesar found 300, or, 
as Appian says, 400 Wvr] and more than 800 ir^eif;, Augus- 
tus established 64 civitates. But these divisions, as well as 
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the larger judicial units, the conventus, might be formed to 
break up local communities and federations, and at times were 
deliberately so organized, as is shown by Strabo's remarks 
with reference to the divisions of Gaul (iv, p. 177: oaa /xev 
cvv (f>vcnKciyi BimpiaTai Bet Xejeiv rov jecoypdcfyov Kal oaa 
€6vikSk, orav fi koI fivt^fir)^ d^ia, oaa B' ol '^yefwve^ 7rpb<; 
Tou? Kaipov; TToXirevofMevoi ScaraTTOVcri TroiKiXcof, apxel Kav ev 
Ke<j)a\am TL<i eiirr], tou S'aKpi^oik aWoi<} irapa'X^uiprfreov). This 
was likewise the case in Asia Minor (Strab. xiii, p. 629), in 
Macedonia (Liv. xlv, 29 f.), in Achaea (Paus. vii, 16, 6 f.), 
and probably in the other provinces as well. Furthermore, 
the right of trade and intermarriage between the divisions of 
the province might be forbidden to all but Roman citizens 
(Liv. XLV, 29, 10), as had been done earlier in dealing with 
the Latins and other peoples (Liv. viii, 14, 10; ix, 43, 23 f.). 
The land now belonged to Rome, and the inhabitants of the 
province were allowed only the use thereof, for which they 
paid direct and indirect taxes. The provincial councils were 
regularly reorganized or new ones established for the victors' 
political ends. A familiar illustration is furnished by the 
assembly of the Gauls at the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Sa6ne, where, on August i, 12 B.C., an altar was dedi- 
cated to Rome and Augustus. The most important function 
of these provincial assemblies was to carry on the worship 
of the emperor; the chief priest, chosen annually, was the 
most important provincial, and was given special privileges ; 
but the political activities of the assemblies were limited to 
the passing of honorary decrees, of which we have numerous 
examples, and to formulating complaints against the outgoing 
governor. This last activity may have been at times of value 
to the province ; but on the whole the provincial assemblies 
were serviceable to the central power, rather than to the 
provinces. 

Again, the centralized form of government tended to pre- 
vent the growth of a national idea within the province. The 
only citizens were cives Romani. The provincials who were 
given Roman citizenship were thereby set apart from their 
fellows politically and attached to Rome ; the rest of the 
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population had no possibility of otherwise sharing in the 
government of the whole state, and so were bound by only 
slight ties to the central power. Yet if the Romans had 
developed the principle of federation, the germs of which 
were found in the provincial assemblies, and had given these 
assemblies some real power, the history of the Roman Empire 
might have been different. 

Ill 

Yet it may be maintained that although Roman conquest 
destroyed the possibility of local nationalism, still a Roman 
nationalism developed under the empire. Let us examine 
this aspect of the question for a moment. Every reader of 
Cicero, of Vergil, and of Horace is impressed with the ardor 
of their patriotism and with their sense of Rome's greatness. 
But the first of these men was an ardent politician and states- 
man, who, born of the equestrian order in a provincial town, 
found the very breath of life in the activities of the capital 
in which he had enjoyed the greatest civil honors that could 
come to any Roman of his time ; but his patriotism and na- 
tional sense hardly looked beyond the city-state, and never 
rose to a national feeling. Vergil and Horace both knew 
from experience the horrors of the years between the assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar and the battle of Actium, and they 
were naturally moved by the security and the blessings of 
peace which Octavian's victory inaugurated, and which his 
wise management of the state during the years immediately 
following that victory had secured. But the high hopes for 
the future with which Vergil and Horace were inspired were 
not to be fulfilled by the Empire ; it quickly became evident 
to all that the Caesars were not to be the saviours of the 
world, however convenient the term might be for use in 
adulatory addresses. If we compare the spirit of Cicero, 
Vergil, and Horace with that displayed by the authors of the 
succeeding centuries, we find a clear contrast. Tacitus' grim 
phrase {Ann. in, 28), sexto demum consulatu Caesar Augus- 
tus, potentiae securus, . . . dedit iura quis pace et principe 
uteremur, is eloquent of the feeling which most thoughtful 
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men must have had under the Caesars. In fact, the Empire 
got little praise from most writers, except that which justly 
or unjustly might be given the reigning emperor by his 
contemporaries. Claudian, the last Latin poet of antiquity, 
moved by the long record of Rome's accomplishments, 

Annorum legumque parens quae fundit in omnes 
Imperium primique dedit cunabula iuris, 

frequently summons the heroes of Rome's great past to adorn 
his verse ; but of all the emperors, only Nerva, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and the " bellatores Severi " are 
named in honor ; the beginning of Rome's decline he dates 
from the day when Julius Caesar insolently gathered all law 
into his hands. 

As a matter of fact, the early loss of political power by 
Roman citizens under the imperial rule deprived them of 
one of their most important functions, which had been a 
great factor under the RepubUc in confirming patriotic feel- 
ing, and which might have been a means by which a national 
spirit under the Empire could have been created, if the impe- 
rial rule had not destroyed it. Of course modern instances 
have taught us that universal national suffrage is not neces- 
sary for the development of the most vigorous nationalism. 
But certainly poUtical freedom is an important means of bind- 
ing men to the political organization. 

There was one condition, moreover, which to the minds of 
many will seem quite sufficient in itself to account for the 
lack of a Roman national spirit : I mean the extent and the 
diversity of the Roman Empire. This included many races 
and peoples, of almost every degree of civilization ; and while, 
among the greater part of the inhabitants, a considerable 
unity of language and expression had been secured by the 
prevalence of Latin in the West and of Greek in the East, 
it is still true that no small part of the inhabitants lay outside 
this influence. The distances in the Roman Empire, in spite 
of the excellent imperial roads, were greater than we can 
easily conceive to-day, with a century of steam communica- 
tion behind us and with our almost instantaneous use of the 
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telephone and telegraph. It is a serious question whether 
nationalism can ever develop over a large area without ready 
and prompt means of communication and without a certain 
racial unity. The difficulties which racial diversity causes 
are only too well known to us from our own country ; and 
the result of poor communications, remoteness, and conflict- 
ing local interests may be studied in our own past national 
history, or seen to-day in China. 

Yet there were other factors which seem not unworthy of 
our consideration. The Hellenistic age in Greece may well 
be called the second period of individualism ; in Rome indi- 
vidualism began to develop rapidly with the great changes of 
the second century before our era. Many causes — political, 
economic, social, and philosophic — contributed to shift the 
Roman point of view. Down to the close of the second 
Punic war Rome's struggles with her foes had fostered a 
national spirit ; but after 200 B.C. her course of conquest to 
the end of the Republic was virtually unbroken. When the 
common dangers from foreign enemies were removed or les- 
sened, and increasing wealth gave the individual new power, 
the citizens no longer felt the necessity of sacrifice for the 
commonwealth, and, if politically ambitious, they found in 
money a means to further their personal desires; this last 
was the easier because the economic changes produced by the 
long wars, the decay of Italian agriculture, and the devel- 
opment of capital had made the problem of the poor a 
pressing one, and now gave the demagogue his opportunity. 
The history of the century from the Gracchi to Actium shows 
how little regard many men had for the commonwealth ; the 
powerful corrupted and combined for their own ends, and the 
Roman populace readily transferred their allegiance from 
the state to their party leader. The Empire, therefore, 
become inevitable, but it soon deprived the citizens of their 
political freedom. The dignity of the highest offices, it is 
true, was possessed by the senatorial class ; and a few admin- 
istrative and military positions were open to the equestrian 
order. Yet both classes depended on the favor of the em- 
peror. The plebeians lost interest in the government, and 
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cared little who held the imperial office so long as they were 
fed and entertained. The ideal form of government in the 
minds of intellectuals, like Seneca, Pliny, and Dio Chrysos- 
tom, was a paternal state. 

The economic disasters caused by the civil wars at the 
close of the Republic had been followed by a rapid increase 
of wealth, which led to a period of extravagance ; but by the 
close of Nero's reign luxury and imperial oppression had 
wasted great fortunes. The general steady economic decline 
under the Empire made material satisfactions a diminishing 
factor. Social changes also were having their effect. The 
prestige of the nobility was on the whole considerably dimin- 
ished by the oppression which it suffered at the hands of 
many of the emperors, as well as by the behavior of some of 
its members. The plain man developed a sense of his own 
worth, and came to regard merit as far outweighing birth. 
Moreover, the population of Rome had lost its unmixed char- 
acter long before the end of the Republic. Every province 
from the Atlantic to the Euphrates sent its representatives to 
Rome ; there were foreigners in every grade of society from 
the senators to the slaves. Probably other large cities showed 
the same varied population as Rome. The ease of travel also 
made many acquainted with the vastness and complexity of 
the empire. The consequence was that side by side with indi- 
vidualism there developed a cosmopolitanism which inevitably 
broke up the coherence of society and left the individual in a 
certain isolation. 

To both individualism and cosmopolitanism philosophy gave 
its support. In the period from 150 b.c. to 180 a.d. Epicu- 
reanism and Stoicism made the strongest appeals to every 
class of society ; these philosophies were not speculative but 
practical ; both dealt with the art of living. And this art was 
not taught primarily from books, but by the street-preacher 
to the masses and by the philosophic director to the great. 
In both philosophies self was the centre of thought and of 
interest ; the roads travelled were different, but the goal was 
the same in each, the serenity of soul which is secured by 
superiority to all outward influences and by mastery over the 
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passions within {arapa^ia, airddeia). But such aims dimin- 
ished, if they did not exclude, all national feeling. It was 
their own security in which most men were interested ; the 
prosperity or ill fortune of the state was not their concern, 
but the affair of the emperor. 

Moreover the Stoics, by their doctrine that the individual's 
reason, no matter what his station, was a portion of that 
divine Reason which was imminent in the world, or, in Epic- 
tetus' striking phrase, was a fragment of God, led the way to 
a belief in the brotherhood of man, whatever the individual's 
position in the world. Thus Stoicism gave a rational basis 
to that cosmopolitanism which the social experiences of daily 
life made inevitable. This cosmopolitanism was not bounded 
by the limits of the Empire. When Marcus Aurelius wrote 
in his Meditations (vi, 44) that as Antoninus his city and 
fatherland were Rome, but as a human being they were the 
cosmos, he was not only repeating a Stoic commonplace, but 
he was also voicing the conviction of many men of both high 
and low degree. The ties which bound the citizen to the 
political state under the Empire were indeed weak. 

The influence of philosophy in loosening national bonds 
was seconded by religion. The most vital religions of the 
Empire came from the East ; and the devotees of the Great 
Mother of the Gods, of Isis and Osiris, and of Mithras, as 
well as the followers of Jesus, had their gaze turned from 
this world to the next, for their several religions held out to 
them promises of a future happiness which should more than 
recompense for the trials of the present life. The imperial 
monsters of the first century, the economic decay of the sec- 
ond and following centuries, and the disasters which began 
with the invasions, also had their effect in making men 
despair of finding peace and happiness in this world. 

It would be a gross error, however, to maintain that the 
Roman national sense wholly disappeared. All that I have 
wished to claim is that it was weak and diminishing through- 
out the Empire. Yet at the end of antiquity we find in the 
city of Rome, and apparently in certain other large centres, 
a national revival. Alarmed by the rapid spread of Chris- 
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tianity, the pagan party united, eagerly studied the monu- 
ments of their past, and cherished all that represented to 
them Rome's greatness. The name of Rome could still cast 
a magic spell over the human imagination. When in 410 
Alaric captured the sacred city, and a foreign foe held it for 
the first time in eight hundred years, there were many to 
claim that this disaster had come to pass because Rome had 
not been true to her ancient gods. It is not insignificant of 
the temper of the Christian party that the greatest answer to 
this claim of the pagan was not a defence of a mundane 
empire, but St. Augustine's City of God. 



